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opposite each other, the master in the middle, the walls
were hung with swords, spears, and shields, which the
contending parties carried off in triumph as the prize of
victory. These pupils' contests wasted a great deal of
time. The Jesuits established public school festivals, at
which the pupils might be exhibited, and the parents
flattered. They made their own school books, in which
the requirements of good teaching were not so important
as the religious objects of the order. TMiey preferred
extracts to whole authors ; if they could not prune the
classics to their fancy, they would not read them at all.
What judgment are we to pass on the Jesuit teaching
as a whole ? It deserves praise on two accounts. First,
it maintained the dignity of literature in an age which
was too liable to be influenced by considerations of
practical utility. It maintained the study of Greek in
France at a higher level than the University, and resisted
the assaults of ignorant parents on the fortress of Hel-
lenism. Secondly, it seriously set itself to understand the
nature and character of the individual pupil, and to suit
the manner of education to the mind that wa$ to receive
it. Whatever may have been the motives of Jesuits in
gaining the affections, and securing the devotion of- the
children under their charge ; whether their desire was to
develop the individuality which they probed, or to destroy
it in its germ, and plant a new nature in its place; it
must be admitted that the loving care which they spent
upon their charge was a new departure in education,
and has become a part of every reasonable system since
their time. Here our praise must end. The systematising
of their classes and of their curriculum, for which Ranke
praises them, was borrowed from John Sturm, and marred
in the stealing. If Sturm is responsible for the predomi-
nance of a narrow classical education in our higher schools,